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Hvusert: 4 Tale. 


IT was near the close of a cloudless 
ay, the air wafted a gentle fragrance, 
nd the declining sun faintly tinged the 
eighbouring hills with a golden hue. 

e venerable Hubert gazed upon the 
ene seated on a bench at the side of 
iscottagee A few white hairs were 
hinly scattered over his forehead, and 
haded a face which had once been 
rightened by the smiles of content, 
but now, alas, furrowedwby the tears of 
nisfortune. He sighed as he gazed. 
The sun had imperceptibly stolen from 
is view, and sank into the west. Such, 
e exclaimed, is a just emblem of you, 

Eliza; yes, her youth was un- 
louded by misfortune, and prosperity 
smoothed her path—but now, alas,— 
and you, my Henry—here tears choak- 
ed his articulation, and his whole frame 
was convulsed with agitation.—Ro- 
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tt a distance observed his master’s 
motion ; he commiserated his condi- 
ion, and felt Hubert’s sorrow as his 
bwn. Respectfully approaching, and 


affectionately taking his hand, he en-| 


treated he would enter the house, as 
the dew was beginning to fall, and the 
night air would be injurious to his fra- 
gile constitution. ‘¢ Yes,” replied he, 
as he aros@and feebly tottered towards 
the house. “ Yes, for my Henry would 
lengthen my existence (and raising 
his eyes) to bless my returning child 
ere I sink to the grave, is all I ask of 
heaven. Far from his native home, 
and unacquainted with my sorrows, 
his heart joys at the hope of returning, 
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bert, his faithful friend and companion, | 







HMiscellany. 
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and pants to embrace his sister.” “ Be 
comforted, my dear sir,” said Robert, 
|as they entered the door, “ let not 
‘those gloomy ideas prey upon your 
 heart.”——Hubert had in his youth been 
a favourite of fortune; the gale of 
prosperity then gently wafted his bark 
over the ocean of life; but its tempes- 
tuous billows had almost wrecked him 
on the shoals of adversity in age. 
With an ample fortune, and blessed 
with the woman of his heart, his hours 
fled in one uninterrupted scene of en- 
joyment and content. Beneficent, hos- 
pitable, and generous, he was courted 
and admired by his equals, and honour- 
ed and revered by his inferiors.’ ‘he 
education of his children, Henry and 
Eliza, the expansion and cultivation of 
their infant minds to virtue, formed his 
most glorious occupation. Under the 
care of their mother and tuition of their 
father, they passed their youth in hap- 
piness and peace, when Hubert, who 
had so long basked in the genial sun- 
shine of fortune, was soon destined to 
feel her severest frowns. "Through the 
imprudence of a banker with whom he 
was capitally concerned, his fortune 
was almost totally destroyed. Witha 
resignation that justified what he long 
professed, he collected its scattered re- 
mains, and retired to a more humble 
dwelling, where he yet hoped in the 
smiles of his family to find a retreat of. 
happiness. But, alas, still greater af- 
| fictions awaited him: the partner of 
his bosom, in the’ annihilation of the 
hopes of her darling children, 


“ Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 

















4 ** Fell, ling’ring fell, a victim to despair.” 
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His children endeared him to life; 
the virtuous warmth of his Henry | 
and the amiability of Eliza, bade him | 
still hope for happiness. Henry’s in- 
clinations had always panted towards a 
military life ; and Hubert determined, | 
however repugnant to his own wishes, | 
he should be situated to his satisfaction. | | 
A commission was accordingly pro-| 
cured, and his duty now compelled 
him to separate from his loved father 


and affectionate sister. 
( To be conciuded in our next.) 


OREO 
RISIBLES—NO. 4. 


Rough repetition roars in rudest rhyme, 
And clappers clinkle in one charming chyme. 
Nothing can be more magnificent 
than the poetical love epistles of mo- 
dern young gentlemen. I can never 
read one of these, without my eyes 
being “ dazzled” by the brilliant as- 
semblage of “ angels and goddesses.” 
I am enveloped in a cloud of “ balmy 
sighs,” and if the fair one, perchance, is 
** hard hearted,’ Iam drowned in a 
* flood of briny tears.” This, however, 
is not the only species maunfactured by 
the songsters of the present day. Unit- 
ing Mars with Venus, they rise from 


the personification, or rather deification | 


of a sigh or a tear, to sing of “ san- 
guine fields,’ and “ mighty heroes 
sobbing out their souls.” A young 


THE JUVENILE ee 
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gentleman, who has attained the high- 


est perfection in this same art of mak- | 
ing verses, having favoured me with a_ 


sight of his poetic effusions, I shall 
subjoin some extracts, for the amuse- 
ment of your readers. His first is an 
ode on Bunker’s hill. Jt commences 
in an unusually grand and impressive 
manner thus : 

Phe morning sun has risen in the east, 

All mangind are afoot both man and beast. 

Oh, Bunker’s 4://, thou once a bloody plain, 


How shall I tell thy countless heaps of slain. 
&e. 


At what time this Ai// was a plain, I 
think would puzzle even an_antedilu- 
vian to determine. His second pro- 


| tical abilities. 


| but the passing moment, and natural 







































mi hty : 
jesty of love. — 


Yo Eglantina Maria Ann, 
Oh angel charmer, oh thou sun divine, 


Break forth in splendour, and Upon me sh 
&c. 


The next is Toa dead Goldfinch, 


|| Sweet pretty bird, we ne’er shall sce 4, 
more, 
Nor ever listen to thy tuneful choir. &. 
Here follow lines. to Miss L—’s ], 
dog, Toa flea on the ear of said | 
dog, and many more that would oy 
val Jamie und Nancy, or Captei 
Glen’s unfortunate voyage to new By 
bary. ‘This, I think, however, will sy 
fice as a specimen of the genius of th 
entleman who is in universal reques 
with the ladies on account of his poe 
If one should faint, ; 
‘forms the subject of an ode, and if a 
other should tear her petticoat, it make 
its appearance in a doleful elegy. 
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ene 
ON A TASTE FOR STUDY AND READING, 


The human mind is naturally desi 
ous of acquiring knowledge, conscio 
that true dignity and respectability « 
character depend upon it; but there 
a variety of principles which powerful 
ly oppose that acquisition, particular 
in the minds of youth, who, improvi 
dent of the future, regardless of am 


of volatile and gay dispositions, thin 
only of present enjoyment, and there 
fore too often indulge indolence,  trifi 
away their time in frivolous and child 
ish amusements, or criminally emploj 




























it in devising plans of mischief, ori 
‘executing schemes of folly. If th 
hours of youth be thus sacrificed, tht 
‘succeeding years of manhood will. b 
‘unproductive of that golden - fruit 
which is the invariable reward of early 
diligence and application. Accustom 
yourselves, therefore, before these pro- 
pensities become confirmed by habit, 
to such constant activity of mind in 
laudable and literary pursuits, as will 
counteract their operation and destroy 


|| 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


eir influence. They are the rust of 
- mind, which, if suffered to in- 
ease, or to exist at all, will soon ob- 
ure its brilliancy, corrode its sub- 
ance, and annihilate its strength. 


a Re > Eppa 


IDEAL MISERIES. 


If we will set about analyzing and 
ecompounding our respective portions 
f happiness and unhappiness, we shall 
ad that each is made up of an infinite 
eries of little things. 
Little things, then, being great to lit- 
le men, ought not to be beneath the 
ttention of those who assume the 
hair of authority, direct our judg- 
ment, prescribe our sentiments, and re- 
ulate our hopes and fears. ‘These 
have given us admirable counsel against 
xcessive grief for the loss of rela- 
ives, and the loss of fortune: but 
hese are not the only losses that re- 
quire a healing balm. How many are 
every day made miserable in this me- 
ropolis, by reflecting, that the ball they 
issed last evening will no more re- 
um; or that the brilliant assemblage | 
of persons of fashion, which they were 
prevented from joining, may never 
meet again!—Nay, with all due re- 
spect to philosophy be it spoken, is the 
misplacing of a cane, umbrella, or pair 
of gloves, no misfortnne? Yet for 
these evils we have no remedy. What 
avails it to fortify the mind against co- 
vetousness, against ambition, against 
the fears of death, when, amid our spe- 
culations on such abstract and distant 
subjects, a visit remains unreturned, or 
a mantua-maker has forgotten her or- 
ders? We may bear up against the 
pangs of despised love, or the oppres- 
| sor’s wrongs, but it requires no small 
share of philosophy to behold the chi- 
'nain ruing, and the Canary bird a prey 


to the undistinguishing ferocity of a cat. | 


And must they not be greatly aggravat- 
@d, when no assistance is at hand, no 








soothing cofsolation nigh, nor friend to 
sympathize, no kindred bosom to share 
the grief with? ‘Such are a few of the 
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calamities of human life, for which I 
can find no sources of consolation 
among divines and philosophers. Whe- 
ther they thought such matters toe 
much above, or too much beneath their 
concern, I know not ; but certain it is, 
that all our solumina miseris are very 
deficient in such important matters. 


———— ¢ a —— 


YOUTH. 

Youth is the time of enterprise and hope ; 
having yet no occasion of comparing our force 
with any opposing power, we naturally form 
presumptions in our own favour, and imagine 
that obstruction and impediment will give way 
before us. The first impulses rather inflame 


| vehemence than teach prudence ; a brave and 


generous mind is long before it suspects its 
own weakness, or submits to sap the difficul- 
ties it expected to subdue by storm. Before 
disappointments have enforced the dictates of 
philosophy, we believe it in our power to shor- 
ten the interval between tie first cause and 
the last effect ; we laugh at the timorous de- 
lays of plodding industry, and fancy that by in- 
creasing the fire we can at pleasure accelerate 
the projection. At our entrance into the world, 
when health and vigour give us fair promises 
of time sufficient for the regular maturation of 
our schemes, and a long enjoyment of our ac- 
quisitions, we are eager to seize the pres 
moment; we pluck every gratification wit 
our reach, without suffering it to ripen inte” 
perfection, and crowd all the varieties of de- 
light into a narrow compass; but age seldom 
fails to change our conduct; we grow negli- 
gent of time in proportion as we have less re- 
maining, and suffer the last part of life to steal 
from us in languid preparations for future un- 
dertakings, or slow approaches to remote ad- 
vantages, in weak hopes of some fortuitous oc- 
currence, or drowsy equilibrations of undeter- 
mined counsel. 

——2 +o 

Mr. Walker, a clergyman in Connecticut, 
was visited by lawyer Reed, who had formerly 
been a preacher. The parson, acquainted with 
this circumstance, insisted upon his staying 
over Sunday ; he consented, and preaclied in 
the forenoon from Job i. chap. 70" Then Sa- 
tan answered the Lord, and said, from going to 
and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in 
it.—Doctrine—** The devil is a walker?’ In 
the afternoon, Mr. Walker, a little chagrined 
at his satirical discourse, retorted upon him 
from Mat*. xi. 7." A reed shaken with the 
wind.”—Doctrine—** Instability is peculiar to 
reeds.” 

——e— 

A wise man being interrogated of whom he 
had learned wisdom, answered “ I have learn 
ed it from the blind, who donot move the foot 
until they have tried she ground.” 
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| ie. world’s a stage, and man has seven ages : 
<< Shakspeare writes, king of dramatic sages; 





LINES, 


On seeing some troops preparing to mareb against 
the enemy. 
Written after the capture of Washington. 


The drum’s deep tone, the trumpet’s clang, 
Proclaim the hour of bartle nigh ; 
Americans! haste to the field; 
Your country calls ; conquer or die. 
Rouse, rouse, the glittering faulchion wield, 
The proud invaders’ ranks oppose ; 
Columbia weeps to see her sons 
Retire before the exulting foes ; 
Columbia’s genius blushing stands, 
She sees the cowards trembling fly ; 
Your injured country’s fame retrieve, 
On to the fight—conquer or die. 
Shall our fair plains, our fertile vales, 
Yield to Britannia’s haughty sway ; r 
Columbians! are your hearts so base, 
That ye could live to see that day ? 
No more let Britons win the field, 
With proud contempt our swords defy ; 
Show them we are, we wil/ be free, 
Rush to the fight ; conquer, or die! 
Rosa. 
oo 1 


WOMAN’S SIX AGES. 





But he forgot to tell us in his plan, 

That woman plays her part as well as man. 

First, how her infant heart with triumph 
swells, 

When the red coral shakes its silver bells ! 

She, like young statesmen, as the rattle rings, 

Leaps at the sound, and struts in leading 
strings. 

Next, little miss, with pin afore so trim, 

With nurse so noisy—with mama so prim— 

Eager to tell you all she’s taught to utter— 

Lisps as she grasps the allotted bread and but- 
ter ; 

Type of her sex, who, though no longer 
young, 

Hold every thing except their tongue. 

A school girl then, she curls her hair in pa. 
pers, 

And mimics father’s gout snd mother’s va- 
pours : 





THE JUVENILE PORT-FOLIO. 


Then comes that sober character—a wife 
With all the déar distracting cares of life. 
And last the widow comes, in ancient flouns 
With snuff and spectacles, this age denouncs 
And thus she moralizes :— 
‘* How bold and forward each young fiir», 
pears! 
Courtship in my time lasted seven years. 
Now seven little months suffice of course, 
For courting, marrying, scolding, and divorg, 
Truce to such splenetic and rash designs, — 
And let us mingle candour with our lines, 
In all the stages of domestic life, 
As child, as sister, parent, friend, and wife, 
Woman, the source of every fond employ, 
Softens affection and enlivens joy. 
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To miss w—, of Philadelphia. 


Long fame had whisper’d in my ear, 
And oft had I been told, 

At P. there dwelt a blooming fair, 
Belov’d by young and old. 

That she was beauteous, fair, and young, 
Engaging, sweet, and gay, 

Was still proclaimed by every tongue, 
For she inspired each lay. 

Tempted, at length, te view her charms, 
I went—the truth to prove ; 

Her beauties still my bosom warms: 
I saw, admir’d, and lov’d. 


i | Ee 
THE MUSE. 


In Sylvan shades and woodland scenes, 
The muse, delighted, loves to rove ; 
She toves the lull of murmuring streams, 
She loves the shadow of the grove. 

She loves to seek the cool retreats, 
With pransies gay, and roses spread; 

And on some knot of flow’ry sweets 

‘To lay her lonely musing head. 

And, there secure from each alarm, 
Whilst fancy whispers in her ear, 

She feels her kindling bosom warm, 
Or wipes the sweetly gushing tear. 

Ah, sure the song must softer grow! 





Tramples alike on customs and on toes, 

And whispers all she hears to all she knows ; 

The child of nature, free from pride and pomp, 
And sure to please, though nothing but a 

romp ! 

Next riper miss, who, nature more disclosing, 
Now finds some traits of art are interposing ; 
And with blue laughing eyes behind her fan, 


Ah, sure the song must sweeter be! / 7) 
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When taught by Nature’s voice to low 
In strains of artless harmony. : 
a $e 
A WISH. 

Whate’er in life’s my future lot, 

A stately dome, or humble cot ; 

In busy crowds obliged to dwell, 

Or solitude’s sequester’d cell ; 

Let me in him I love be blest— co 
I ask no more—fate shape the rest, 
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thirty-seven and an half cents per quarter, pa 
in advance, by T.G.Conp1re, N ,Cartér’s al- 
ley, opposite Mr. Girard’s Bank-- Where a Let- 
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First acts her part with that great actor man! || TER Box is placed for literary communications. 
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